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Get ready for summer fun now by making 


A SIMPLE CANOE 


HIS design of canoe has been 
purposely made simple, so that 
its construction can be con- 
fidently undertaken by any handy 
reader. It is of the flat bottom 
variety and made of wood, with 
some linoleum or sheet metal for the 
sides, the latter being afterwards 
covered with canvas or strong calico. 
It is comparatively a cheap piece of 
work and needs no building boards 
for constructional purposes. 

A half plan is given in Fig. 1. Make 
up the floor first from gin. tongued 
and grooved boards, joined edge to 
edge as in the diagram, to make up a 
width of just over 2ft. 6ins. 

It will be seen that some economy 
can be effected here, as the curve of 


the sides makes it unnecessary to use 
full length boards to make the width 
but rather boards of variable lengths. 
The boards are not glued together. 
but the tongues and grooves are 
coated with a thick white lead paint 
instead to prevent water seeping 
through. 


Cross Frames 


The frames, Fig. 2, are made up of 
sin. boards for sides and top rail, 
nailed to tin. square bottom rails. 
Make the frames to the dimensions 
given and see they are firmly screwed 
together. Two notches are cut away 
from each side to admit the side 
battens, which are gin. deep and 
1tins. wide. 

The curve at the top can best be 


got by bending a narrow flexible 
strip of wood across and then 
running a pencil round it. Cut the 
curves with a keyhole saw. 

A point to observe when screwing 
or nailing the frames together, is not 
to use either on those parts of the 
top rails which will subsequently be 
sawn away. It is a waste. 

Another point, as the curved rail 
of the middle frame (No. 3) will 
mostly be cut away to form the 
cockpit, some extra strength in the 
ends so left is desirable. So add some 
glue to the joint before screwing up. 

On the bottom of the canoe, 
pencil .lines across, at the intervals 
shown in the plan, Fig. 1. These 
indicate where the frames will be 
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fitted. On these lines the frames can 
now be well screwed down. 

At each end a stem post is needed. 
This.is shown in Fig. 3, fitted to the 
bottom. It is made up from a piece of 
wood planed up to section shown at 
A, from sufficient 24ins. by 3ins. 
wood to make both. The “‘flat’”’ at 
the sharp ends need only be about 
gin. 

Side Curves 


For convenience the bottom is 
shown in Fig. 3 cut to shape, but 
actually the cutting is left until the 
curve of the sides can be marked. 
The posts are firmly screwed to the 
bottom, and to stiffen them up, a 
bracket as shown, is fixed behind 
each, being screwed both to post and 
bottom of the canoe. 

To mark the shape of the canoe, 
take one of the side battens, of 
which there are four (two being 
1gins. by gin., and two 2tins. by 3in.), 
and bend it round the frames at their 
bottom, pressing the batten in the 
notches cut for that purpose. Then 
run a pencil round on the inside, not 
the outside. Knock the battens out, 
and saw the shape of the canoe to the 
pencil lines, This can be most easily 
done with a keyhole saw, a con- 
venient tool for that purpose. 

The 14in. battens can now be bent 
round the frames in the upper 
notches, and be there nailed and 
screwed to the posts. In the lower 


nailed on with copper tacks, not iron 
or steel ones, as those two would 
rust. Nailing the linoleum on, it is as 
well to coat the edges of the frame, 
‘also the battens and posts with the 
thick paint mentioned beforehand. 
When the posts are reached, a 
space will be found between the top 
and bottom battens which can be 
CUTTING LIST 
Bottom—{in. by 4tins. tongued and : 


grooved board. 70ft. run. : 
ee! battens (2)-—jin. by Ikins. by : 


Side battens (2)—tiin. by 2hins. by 
Bottom batten—jin. by I}ins. by : 
Heras Top rail—tin. by Gins. by 
Frome: Top rail—tin. by 4ins. by : 
Fraties, Sides—tin. by 3ins. by 


Frames. Bottom rails—iin. by lin. 
by 10ft. 

Posts (2)—2}ins. by 3ins. by llins. | 

Coaming, ends—tin. by 8ins. by | 
3ft. Gins. 

Coaming, sides—tin. by 3ins. by | 


Other items from waste wood left 
over, : 


filled in with a in. thick strip of 
wood to which the linoleum can also 
be nailed. Trim off any surplus 
linoleum all round, especially at the 
sharp ends of the posts. 

The sides are now to be covered 
either with canvas or a strong calico. 
The latter is much the cheaper and 
might well be used as its chief use is 
as a vehicle to hold 
the exterior coating 
of paint. Cut the 
material some 14ins. 
wide and where a 
joint is necessary to 
make up the length 
of one side, fold 
the meeting ends 


Fig. 2—Size and shape of the numbered cross frames required 


notches the 2}in. battens are simi- 
larly fixed. When this is satis- 
factorily done, melt some pitch in an 
old tin and pour along the inside 
joints, between bottom and lower 
battens, to seal them against any 
water entering in through the 
cracks. 


Covering the Sides 


The sides must now be covered in. 
For this purpose about the best and 
cheapest material to use (apart from 
thin plywood), is old linoleum. Not 
too old, of course, but worn enough 
to have lost its pattern and not too 
thin or “‘holey”. To save enquiries, 
some of that aluminium sheeting 
now on the market could be used. 

Whichever is adapted it should be 


Cockpit 


stdes 


Fig. 4—A cross section of boat 


closely together and sew strongly. 
Coat the sides of the canoe with 
the thick paint, applying it liberally. 
Then lay the material over and press 
well down, leaving 14ins. at top and 
bottom for bending over. At the top 
the surplus material is folded over on 
the inside and there tacked down. It 
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will be necessary to snip’a small 
piece out to clear each frame. At the 
ends the material is cut off, leaving 
just enough to fold together. Tack 
these folds to the posts. 

Turn the canoe over, paint the 
edges of the wood bottom and 
pressing the material down, tack it 
in place. No creases or doubled 
thickness should be allowed, except 
where it cannot be avoided, so it may 
be necessary to snip the stuff as it is 
folded over. The snips should only be 
as far as is necessary, and not extend 
to the actual edges of the canoe. 

The folded edges of the material 
are now liberally coated with the 
thick paint and covered with 3in. 
strips of wood, nailed down, as in 
diagram, Fig. 5. The edges of these 
strips should be sawn to the curve of 
the bottom. 

This part is now finished by nailing 
half-round strips of wood to both 
posts at both ends, to hide the 
tacked edges of the material. Along 
the centre of the bottom, also, nail a 
gin. by 14in. strip of wood from 
stem to stern. 


Forming a Cockpit 

With the canoe right side up again, 
a cockpit for the canoest to work in 
can be arranged by sawing away most 
of the top rail of frame 3, and nailing 
a strip of wood each side, reaching 
from frame 2 to frame 4. The strips 
can be 3in. by 3in. wood. They 
should be screwed to the frames at 
Sins. from the sides, and should be 
laid temporarily across all three 
frames to see where they cross 
frame 3, so that the top rail of the 
latter can be accurately marked for 
cutting. 

The material for the sides can now 


Fig. 5—The covered edges fixed 


be used also for covering in the fore 
and afts parts of the top, being 
tacked to the outside and to the 
frames. Fill in the narrow side 
Pieces, also, each side of the cockpit. 
The line of tacks on the sides can be 
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Add to the attractiveness of the model by making these 


DOLL’S HOUSE SURROUNDS 


HE large number made up 
from the various designs pub- 
lished in these pages from 
time to time proves that Doll’s 
Houses are, undoubtedly, one of the 
most popular models that workers 
can make. Photographs received by 
the Editor show that those 
who make them take much 


detail. 

Many readers 
add electric light 
to the various 
rooms, as well 
as little imitation 
fires run from 
the same elec- 
triccircuit. Details of the 
kitchen and bathroom are 
also often added, and the 
completed models make excellent 
exhibition pieces. 

The worker should, however, 
consider also the exterior, not only 
of the house itself, but of the sur- 
rounding work. We have seen many 
where complete imitation gardens 
have been added, with a rockery of 
small stones, crazy paving, bird baths, 
etc. 

The model in such a case can have a 
large baseboard .made of stout 
cardboard, or odd wood held to- 
gether by battens and covered over 
with thin card. The model can be 
fixed to the base or, particularly 
where the base is of cardboard, 
could just stand in place and be 
removed at will. 

Around the base can be glued or 
screwed railings, fences or low walls, 
several types of which are illustrated 
in this article. 


Boundaries from Oddments 


In Fig. 1° two types of post are 
illustrated. These are made exactly 
as shown, from odd pieces of strip- 
wood or dowelling. Holes are bored 
to take fin. round rod and odd 
pieces of rod can be put to good use 
in this way. 

Another method is to make the 
holes with a fretwork drill, using a 
large drill-point, and wire in the place 
of round rod. The wire has the 
advantage of being easily bent to form 


Fig. 4—Marking out the wall 


pains to finish them in ilttl 


fer 
NOTA 


a semicircle or to fit awkward 
corners. 

An attractive boundary can be 
formed by using the same type of 


post as in Fig. 1, but in this case, only 
one hole need be bored in each, and 
a piece of string threaded through. 
The sketch in Fig. 2 shows exactly 
what is meant. 


Walls 


There are invariably a few pieces of 
brickpaper left over from the house 
itself and these can be put to very 
good use by pasting them to odd 
pieces of wood to form walls. Plain 
walls are not very attractive, but a 
little thought will show that many 
designs can be cut out. : 

An example of a simple wall is 
shown in Fig. 3. In this case the wall 
is seven bricks high and forms a 
pleasing alternative to a plain brick 
wall. 

The method of construction is 
quite sim- 
ple if you 
proceed as 
follows. 
Cut the 
brick - 
paper into 
strips and 
Pea setie 
down to 


Fig. 5—An imitation hedging 
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odd pieces of wood. When the paste 
is quite dry, mark out the design with 
a pencil, as in Fig. 4. Make sure that 
you keep to the lines of the bricks, 
leaving a half-brick on each alternate 
course as shown. 

Cut out with a fretsaw and then 
paste a strip, one brick thick, along 
the top of the wall. The half-brick in 
the alternate courses will allow the 
joints of the strip pasted along the 
top to coincide with the joints in the 
face of the wall as shown 
in Fig. 4. An easier 
method, though not 
. quite so effective, is to 

zy paint the top of the 
wall with dull red paint, 
lined across for mortar 
joints. 

Hedges 


Neatly clipped hedges always look 
attractive in real life and the more 
ambitious modelmaker: can make 
these quite easily. The construction 
is shown clearly in Fig. 5. A strip of 
wood 6ins. long by 2ins. high and any 
thickness up to #in. is cut out, 
leaving the top edge slightly irregu- 
lar. A strip of wood, square or 
triangular, is glued behind to form a 
support as shown in inset A, Fig. 5. 

The effect depends mainly upon the 
Painting, but can be easily ac- 
complished if this method is used. 
First paint the strip all over, medium 
green. Procure a piece of rag, tie a 
rough knot in it and lightly dab the 
whole strip with the knot while the 
paint is still tacky. 

Next dip the rag into a darker 
green and dab along the strip to form 
a shadow at the bottom of the hedge 
as shown in Fig. 5. Finally, with a 
soft pencil, make vertical marks at 
the extreme lower edge to represent 
the stems of the hedging shrubs. 

The illustration of the doll’s house 
and inset B, Fig. 5, shows a low wall 
and hedge combined. The low wall, 
painted red, not only looks at- 
tractive when seen from the front, 
but also serves as an additional 
support for the hedge itself. 

If you find it easier to make plain 
walls and paint them red, do not 
forget to finish them off with a 
suitable coping. 


i 
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Fig. 3—A simple wall effect 7 
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Fig. 6—Alternative wall tops 


The enjoyment and practical articles you can get from 


SIMPLE LINOCRAFT 


TTRACTIVE name boards for 
Ave" house, which can be made 

quite cheaply and will last for 
years, can be made from a piece of 
ordinary floor linoleum. Practically 
everybody has at one time or 
another dabbled in the fascinating 
art of cutting designs out of pieces of 
lino and taking prints therefrom to 
make Christmas cards, calendars, or 
designs for magazine covers. 

In printing from a lino cut the 
print is the thing required. The lino 
cut is merely the means, and is then 
put aside until further prints are 
needed. 

In making a name board for the 
house or a plaque for the club room, 
however, we use the actual lino for 
the purpose. You will need a piece of 
lino (preferably cork lino), carbon 
paper, a sheet or two of thin plain 
paper, drawing pins, pencil, gouge, 
brush, floor stain, tacks, glue and a 
mounting board. 


A Simple Example 


Supposing you want the name of® 
your house to be “Wendycot”’, you 
must first determine the size of 
board required and then cut out a 
piece of lino the exact size of the 
finished job. The best lino to use for 
this work is cork lino, which can be 
obtained without dockets from 
furnishing houses. 

The next important thing is to 
draw in pencil on a thin, but strong 
piece of paper, the style of lettering 
required. If you are not good at 
lettering, take a look at some well- 
finished poster, and copy, as near as 
possible, or trace individual letters 
for the lettering you wish to adopt, 


making it fit to your own require- 
ments, 

Presuming you have drawn out the 
lettering, next make a “frame” 
around it about }in. wide, and about 
lin. away from the letters all round. 
The outside of the frame should be 
the limits of the board. 

Having got the design accurately 
down on paper, place a sheet of 
carbon paper on the lino and with the 
design on top, trace carefully round 
the lettering and the frame. This 
should produce an accurate and clear 
replica of your original design. If any 
letters need touching up, now is the 
time to do it. 


Cutting the Shape 


Now you come to the most 
interesting part of the whole job. 
Take a V shaped gouge (obtainable 
from any artist’s supply shop, and 
sold for lino cutting), and after 
getting the “‘feel’’ of the tool on an 
odd scrap of lino, commence to cut 
round the outline of the lettering and 
the frame. If a gouge is unobtainable, 
a sharp pen-knife is just as good. 

This calls for skill and accuracy. 
One slip of the cutting tool and you 
might ruin your work, so be careful 
in this operation. It is not necessary 
to cut in one direction only, so long 
as you gouge out the background and 
leave the letters standing up. 

It is most important to make sure 
the tool employed is a sharp one, so 
that it leaves no ragged edges. These 
would make the finished job look 
untidy. This part of the work done, 
you can set aside your cutting tool 
and go right forward with the next 
oOperation—mounting. 


Fixing the Lino 

A piece of laminated board is to be 
preferred, but any good piece of 
boarding about in. thick will do. 
Glue the lino to the board, pre- 
ferably with marine glue—though 
not necessarily—and when it has set 
hard, stain the board and the lino 
with ordinary floor stain. It will be 


noticed that the stain does not take 
readily on the raised letters as it 
does on the parts carved away. In 
any case the lettering and the border 
should be carefully wiped clean of 
stain before it dries. 

If, when the board is dry, it is 
found that some stain has dried on 
the letters, take a sharp razor blade 
and carefully scrape away any re- 
maining stain, being careful not to 
cut or scratch the lino surface. 

Everything should now be quite 
ready for painting in the letters and 
border. Any kind of paint will do, 
but for preference use a hard gloss 
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We are always pleased to have 
suggestions from readers on 
designs or subjects for articles 
which they would like in these 
pages, and much regret there 
is not room to accommodate 
all of them. The design sheets 
published are always obtainable 
separately, price 6d., and are 
not given away with back 
numbers. 
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enamel of a light shade, say, cream or 
white. Carefully paint in the letters 
with an ordinary artist’s brush, being 
careful not to allow the paint to run 
off the letters on, to the stained 
portion, 

Place the finished board in a spare 
room away from a dusty atmosphere, 
to allow the paint to harden 
thoroughly. It will then be ready to 
hang from hooks or to be screwed on 
to plates on the front door or gate. 


Two-colour Efforts 


Variations of the above methods 
can be experimented with, such as 
painting in two colours, or reversing 
the process by cutting out the 
letters and leaving the background 
standing up. It all depends on 
individual preferences. 

There are endless possibilities, too, 
in making plaques or shields for club 
rooms, by taking a design from a 
magazine, enlarging it, and using the 
same methods. 


Canoe—(Continued from page 286) 
hidden by nailing or screwing a 
long wood strip over from stem to 
sternofthecanoe. ~ 

The edges of the cockpit opening 
now has an edging fitted, called a 
coaming. This will be seen in the 
view of the finished canoe, also in the 
cross section of the boat, shown at 
Fig. 4. 


Coaming 

The front and back sections of the 
coaming are cut from din. by 8in. 
boards, and are nailed to the frames 
to extend just 2ins. above them, at 
the centre of the curves. The side 
pieces are cut from fin. by 3in. 


boards, and are fixed between to 
rise lin. above the side pieces. This 
completes the actual work of con- 
struction. 


Inside Work 


The inside of the canoe should 
receive one or two coats of paint. 
This job should be done before the 
decks are covered in, as it will be 
almost impossible to reach some 
parts of the interior afterwards. The 
bottom of the canoe can also be 
painted. 

The material, canvas or calico, 
should receive two coats of boiled 
linseed oil, letting one coat dry 
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before adding the second. The 
drying can be hastened by adding a 
little patent driers to the oil. 


Coloured Finish 


Complete the work of finishing 
with two coats of paint of the 
desired colour, not forgetting the 
coaming and other outside wood 
parts left. A pleasing effect can be 
obtained by painting these wooden 
parts a contrasting colour to the rest. 

A single or double paddle can be 
bought or made as preferred, and 
then your canoe is ready to give you 
all the delights of this pleasing 
pastime on the waters. 


For keeping a few pages or cuttings neatly, try your hand at 


SINGLE SHEET BINDING 


OUBTLESS there are many 
[)esee who feel a particular 
interest im one certain hobby, 


and while not wishing to retain all the 


contents of their paper, would like to 
take out and bind up that part their 
full interests lie in. Photographic or 
stamp collecting readers, for instance, 
might rather bind the pages that 
deal with their favourite hobby, than 
bind the whole. 

The single sheets should be care- 
fully extracted from the paper, and 
when sufficient have been collected, 
piled ina heap. See the fore edges of 
the heap are all level, the back edges 
can be ignored. When all are flat and 
arranged at distances of 14ins. from 
each end, pierce the lot at tin. from 
the back edge and staple all together, 
as in Fig. 1. 


Staple and Trim 


The staples can be #in. long and 
bent up from any stiffish wire to 
shape at A. A bodkin is the best tool 
to use for piercing the holes, or a 
straight awl will serve. A very good 
substitute if neither is obtainable, 
or to hand, is a dart with the 
“flight” end cut off. 

When all the pages are. securely 
stapled together, lay them on a sheet 
of spare cardboard, and with the aid 
of a sharp penknife and a straight- 
edge, trim off the top, bottom, and 
fore-edges. Trim off only enough to 
make the edges level, or you may cut 
into the reading matter and largely 
spoil the job. 

The cutting is simple work, but it is 
necessary to press rather heavily on 
the pile of leaves as the knife is 
drawn along, to prevent them 
rucking up, and to use the knife as 
sharp as possible so that it cuts 
through the paper cleanly. 

For the covers get two sheets of 
cardboard off any old box and cut to 
the dimensions of the leaves, plus tin. 
larger all round. From what will be 
the back edges of the covers, draw a 
pencil line down at gin. from there 
and on this line cut right through the 
card, as at Fig. 2. The two 
pieces thus divided should be 
separated just enough to ee 
allow the point of a drawing | 
pin to enter between them, : 
at topand bottom, asininset. 


Press the pins down to keep the 
two parts from shifting, then glue 
over the joint a strip of muslin or 
thin tape, say, $in. wide. Glue this 
down between the drawing pins 
first, then draw the pins out and glue 
down the remainder. Press well 
down with the fingers, then lift the 
cardboard over to the other side and 
glue similar strips over the joint 
there. This forms a hinge, enabling 
the covers to be lifted freely. 


Card Covers 


The cardboard covers have now to 
be made more decorative by pasting 
paper over them. Almost any plain 
or coloured paper will do, or a strong 
brown paper could be utilized, if no 
particular artistic appearance is called 
for. 

Those who may prefer something 
more pleasing to the eye could use 
fancy paper, doll’s house wall paper, 
or leatherette, or American cloth, 
perhaps, if a specially strong cover is 
preferred. Whichever is chosen, cut 
them 1in. larger each way than the 
covers so that din. all round is left for 
folding over. 

Paste the papers and lay the covers 
on them, then rub well down. Trim 
the corners diagonally, as at B in 

77] Fig. 3, and fold them 
over to the inside of 
the covers. Be careful to 
fold neatly at the 


Fig. |—The fixing with staples 


Fig. 2—The hinged cover 
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Fig. 3—Cover corners and insides 


corners, as this is important to ob- 
tain a workmanlike result. 

The inside of the covers are now 
similarly dealt with, but in this case 
the paper is cut just a shade less than 
the dimensions of the cover, measur- 
ing up to the joint, not the full 
width. This point should be noted, as 
if the inside paper covers the joint it 
will split when the cover is lifted. 
The detail, C, in Fig. 3, will, perhaps, 
make the matter clear. 


If Cloth Bound 


It should also be noted that if 
leatherette or American cloth is used 
over the covers, it will be better to 
use glue for sticking down in place of 
the paste. As the glue hardens 
quicker than paste, it is better to 
apply it to the cardboard, instead of 
vice versa and then to glue the edges 
before folding over. Let the glue be 
moderately thin and hot, and use a 
sheet of newspaper under the 
covering material to keep the table 
clean. Glue is messy stuff. 

When the covers are fit to handle, 
they should be sewn to the leaves, 
one each side. Lay. them in position, 
and with the bodkin, force a hole 
through the lot at the middle, gin. in 
from the back edge. Use a large 
needle and either a double thickness 
of strong thread or twine for sewing. 

Pass through the middle hole, then 
turn the lot over and bore a hole at 
iin. from one end. Pass the needle 
through this, turn over again and 
pierce a third hole at lin. from the 
opposite end, as in detail, Fig. 4. 
Draw the thread tight, then pass it 
through the middle hole once more 
and tie the ends together. A neat 
binding should result. 


Lettering the Cover 


The cover can be plainly lettered 
or decorated according to the 
reader’s ability and desire. Though 
not always necessary, at times an 
index is invaluable, so that any 
selected item can be picked out 
without trouble. 

For this, one or two extra pages of 
plain white paper can be added to the 
pile before it is stapled together, or 
what is simpler, white paper can be 
used for pasting on the inside of the 
covers, and the index neatly printed 
on that. . 


Fig. 4 The operation of stitching 


Reception, distortion, volume are affected by different 


DETECTOR CIRCUITS 


HE way in which the detector 
circuit is arranged has a con- 
siderable effect on the results 
obtained. Some types of circuit can 
give long-distance reception, while 
others are intended to secure 
maximum volume, or distortionless 
reproduction from more local sta- 
tions. Accordingly it is interesting to 
try various circuits and note the 
results, although there is no need to 
go into the more complicated theory. 


The Grid Leak Detector 


For general purposes this can give 
good results, and a circuit is shown 
in Fig. 1. C1 is the aerial-series con- 
denser. The lower its capacity, the 
more selective does tuning become. 
A value of about -0001 mfd or -0002 
mfd. is usual, though it is some 
advantage to use a pre-set condenser 


Fig. 1—The grid leak detector 


which can be adjusted to various 
capacities. 

C2 is the tuning condenser—-0005 
mfd. for long and medium waves, and 
about -00015 mfd. for short waves. 
C3 is the grid condenser. It should be 
‘0002 mfd. or -0003 mfd. for long and 
medium waves, and about -0001 mfd. 
for short waves. The reaction con- 
denser (C4) will be about -0002 mfd. 
or :0003 mfd. and is not critical, 
except that insufflcient reaction will 
be obtained if the condenser is of too 
low a capacity. 

The grid leak should be about 1 to 
2 megohms for long and medium 
waves, and 2 to 5 megohms for short 
waves. Because of condenser C3, 
detection takes place on the valve 
grid and the signal is developed across 
the leak. 

By using a fairly high resistance leak 
and advancing the reaction condenser 
until the valve is almost oscillating, 
the circuit is made extremely sensi- 
tive indeed. Carefully operated 
(because tuning and reaction are 
critical with weak signals) such a 
one-valve circuit can pick up stations 
many thousands of miles away. 

When tuned to powerful stations, 
however, some distortion and “‘fuzzi- 
ness” of reproduction arises because 
an excessive voltage builds up across 
the leak. 


Anode-Bend Detector 


Such distortion can be avoided by 
using the circuit shown in Fig. 2. 
Grid condenser and leak are removed, 
and about 1:5 to 3 volts Grid Bias 
applied through the tuning coil. Asa 
result, the valve is driven on to a 
different point on its characteristic 
curve. This gives more volume and 
less distortion, and the circuit is well 
worth trying. 

If C1 is omitted and a fairly long 
aerial used, it is possible to obtain 
fairly good loudspeaker results from 
only one valve, connected as illus- 
trated. For best volume, use a 120 
volt H.T. battery and a pentode valve. 

With this circuit, a condenser of 
about -0002 mfd. to -0005 mfd. must 
be connected from anode to L.T. 
minus. 

Unfortunately such a circuit will 
not pick up weak signals because of 


and medium waves, where hand- 
capacity is far less noticeable. 

The number of, turns on the 
reaction coil, and the distance 
between it and the tuning coil, are 
important. Increasing the turns, or 
tightening the coupling, will make 
reaction more fierce. Normally the 
reaction coil will be about one-third 
the turns of the other coil, with a 
distance of about din. between the 
two coils. 

Increasing the H.T. voltage will 
also make reaction more violent. This 
should be avoided, either by reducing 
the voltage, or number of turns on 
the reaction coil. With the circuit 
shown in Fig. 1, there is no advantage 
in using more than 60 volts H.T. 


Screen-Grid Detector 


A circuit for this type of valve is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. It is more 
complicated, but can give excellent 
results. Tuning and other condensers 
will be of the same values as in Fig. 1. 

A potentiometer of about 100,000 
ohms (R1) is connected between H.T. 
plus and H.T. minus (the latter 
connection is switched to prevent 


the battery discharging through the 


potentiometer.) 
By turning this control the screen 


grid voltage can be adjusted to any 


value so the valve is in its most 


sensitive condition. The setting of 


PHONES, 
OR LF 


Fig. 3—A screen-grid detector circuit 


the bias, which also makes reaction 
so erratic that often it may be 
omitted. Because of this, the circuit 
is used to obtain maximum volume 
from local stations, not for long 
distance reception. 


Reaction Connections 5 


For picking up weak signals, smooth 
and efficient reaction is essential. The 
reaction condenser may be connected 
either between the reaction coil and 
earth, as in Fig. 1, or between valve 
anode and coil, as in Fig. 2. But for 
short wave sets the former method 
is best, because in Fig. 2 the spindle 
is not earthed. Thus, moving the 
hand of the control knob will slightly 
upset reaction. 

However, the coil used in Fig. 2 is 
simpler, having only three connec- 
tions. This is an advantage with 
home-wound coils, especially for long 
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PHONE S 
Fig. 4—The simple diode detector 


this control will also govern the ease 
with which the valve oscillates. 

Phones or low frequency trans- 
former may be wired directly 
between the usual choke and H.T. 
plus. However, as the valve has a 
higher impedance than a triode, it is 
best to use an anode resistor R2 of 
about 100,000 to 250,000 ohms. To 
overcome the voltage drop in this 
resistor, a H.T. battery of 120 volts 
is preferable. 


Powerful Results 


By using this valve in the circuit in 
Fig. 2, very powerful results can be 
obtained. Speaker or phones may be 
connected directly from anode to 
H.T. plus, and the screen grid also 
taken directly to H.T. plus, if a valve 
such as the Cossor 220HPT is used. 


(Continued foot of page 293) 
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Hints for the amateur photographer in taking 


STREET SCENE PICTURES 


HE last photographic article 
appearing in Hobbies Weekly 
dealt with the taking of interiors 
of Churches. Firstly because of their 
historic and general public interest 
and, secondly, because it is one of 
the subjects that the amateur can 
become deeply enthusiastic about at 
any season of the year. 
It seems very natural that this 


should be followed by a subject 
having a very similar appeal, and a 
few hints on Street Scenes should 
therefore be of some value to all 
with cameras and help to influence 
the use of those cameras. 

Everyone knows that we in England 
are passing through a period which 
future historians might truthfully 
assert to be a ‘transitional’ period, 
when new towns and suburbs to 
existing towns, are going to be built. 
With this there is the enormous 
amount of reconstruction and re- 
building that is inevitable during the 
next ten years. 

It is safe to prophesy that such 
great changes in many of our local 
rural spots will take place as to make 
them quite unrecognisable. As an 
example of this, the first illustration 
shows two very old wooden con- 
structed cottages built many years 
ago in a bye lane adjoining a farm. 
The photograph was taken about 15 
years ago. 

Today, that spot is covered by a 
series of bungalows ona macadamized 
roadway which runs through what 
was locally considered as ‘our 
Devonshire Lane’. Buses and motor 
coaches now use the road and in a 
very short time it will have lost all 
its former claim to be a country 
district. Those.who reside in it will 
find it difficult to believe that at one 
time an atmosphere as is depicted in 
the photograph ever existed. Such 
a photograph will of a surety find 
a place on the walls of the local 
Library or even the Town Hall. 


A picture of Old Leigh Street, years ago 


Amateurs will do well to keep au 
fait with any planning and recon- 
struction work which their local 
authorities are contemplating in 
connection with the rebuilding of 
places and sites which suffered in the 
bombing raids of the last war. 
Photographs of these places in their 
present condition will, in a few years, 
make most interesting records of 
‘what was’ and ‘what is’ and therefore 
should be in great demand 
as picture postcards. 

With the prevailing desire 
on the part of many corpor- 
ations and landlords to do 
away with old buildings and 
to replace with modern 
structures, it naturally fol- 
lows that shops and other 
houses .of two or three 
hundred years old, or even 
those of only one century, 
are likely to become very 
scarce. 

Look for instance at the 
second illustration. It isa 
small corner of a south coast 
town and situated within a 
few feet of the quayside, a 
most delightful spot and 


ee 


very, popular with every 
visitor. But who can say 
how long it will be allowed 
to remain as a bit of ‘Old’ 
England? Or how long will 
the owner be satisfied to 
permit these small pre- 
mises to stand, when prob- 
ably a huge hotel or stores 
would produce a much 
larger rental ? 

Another example of his- 
torical interest and also of 
beauty is the main street 
of West Wycombe as 
shown. Some. years ago 
this whole. village was up for sale and 
our friends across the Atlantic wanted 
to buy it and re-erect it in America. 
Fortunately, however, the National 
Trust had their eyes on it and were 
able to purchase it and so retain it for 
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The quaint quayside corner at Lymington 


The Main Street of West Wycombe 


the benefit of the inhabitants and as a 
permament showplace for the many 
hundreds of visitors who go there 
every year. 


Street Hawkers” 


Street Scenes, however, are not 
limited to buildings or even to old- 
fashioned shop fronts and windows. 
What about those street hawkers 
and their gaily decorated barrows of 
fruit, vegetables and other wares? 
Not forgetting even those filled with 
all sorts of odd bits and pieces, 
commonly called ‘junk’. These are 
becoming things of the past because 
traffic regulations are compelling the 
authorities to regard them as likely 
obstructions and so street markets 
of this character are in many towns 
forbidden. 

The author has many times re- 
gretted that he did not use the 
camera in the old days on such items 
as The Baked Potato Man with his 
portable oven, or on The Old Lady 
with her Basket of Pigs Trotters. 
And what a picture could have been 
made of the Fruit Stall sheltering in 
a corner of the Royal Exchange 
about 20 years ago and the many folks 
purchasing a juicy pear, Brazil nuts 
or a bag of roast chestnuts, not 
forgetting the sprinkling of salt. 


Records 


These are only a few examples 
of items of the bygone days and 
they must and can only serve as 
historical records of what we 
amateurs should have been keen 
to capture on our films and plates. 
For they would have been very 
valuable nowadays. Therefore, 
those of us who are now enjoying 
the hobby, and have the advantage 
of using material that is much 
more speedy in its action should 
not hesitate to specialize in 
Street Photography. 


As will be realized by all who read 
this article, its opportunities are 
limitless, offering not only records, 
but also subjects which can with a 
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Marked Table Top 


I WISH to re-polish a table top, which 
has a white mark in it. Can you tell 
me how to remove? (J.L.—Wortley). 

HE water stain, which usually 

leaves a patch of white, can often 
be removed by vigorously rubbing it 
with a rag moistened with a little, not 
too much, warm camphorated oil. Go 
gently at first and increase pressure 
later. Restore the polish afterwards 
by sprinkling the same rag with 
spirits of camphor and gently rubbing 
over. The stain caused by the heated 
iron can be rubbed over with a 
mixture of linseed oil, three parts, 
and turpentine, one part. This may 
be effective, but may also cause 
re-polishing the table necessary. 
Burns can rarely be removed without 
also removing the polish. 


Luminous Paint 


LEASE tell me the preparation of 
luminous paint and how to mix it. 
(A.E.W.—Wickford). 
HE following are reliable formulae 
for making luminous paint, but the 
results depend a great deal on the 
Purity of the chemicals—all have to 
be ‘excited’ by exposure to sunlight 
or bright electric light. 
Balmains Paint. 
20 parts by weight Calcium oxide 
6 ,, Sulphur 
20 5, starch 
1 part of a $ per cent solution of 
Bismuth nitrate 
15/100 part Potassium chloride 
15/100 ,, Sodium chloride 
Mix thoroughly and then heat in a 
crucible to about 1,300 degrees 
Centigrade for at least a half hour. 
The resulting powder can be mixed 
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with any good grade white varnish to 
form a paint. The colour is violet in 
hue. 

For a yellowish white hue, the 
following formula should be used, and 
the materials heated and mixed as 
before. 

Strontiam carbonate 

100 parts by weight 


Sulphur 30 5 0 
Sodium carbonate 
2 


Sodium chloride 1/5th part 
Manganese sulphate 
1/5th part ,, 
The chemicals (if available at the 
present time) could be had from or 
through any good chemist. 


Garden Ornaments 


FRIEND and | are very interested in 
making garden ornaments. Could 
you tell us how to do it? (E.N.—Nelson). 
E suggest that garden orna- 
ments can be made in a very 
satisfactory manner by using ordinary, 
good quality Portland cement. This 
can be bought in 7lb. bags for 1/- or 
less, or larger quantities if needed. 

To make a suitable mixture for 
casting or pouring into a previously 
prepared mould, mix two parts of 
Portland cement to five parts of fine 
sharp sand (proportions by bulk). 
Stir thoroughly and pass through a 
fine sieve or riddle, then heap up and 
form a crater in the centre of the 
mass and gently pour in clean water 
and stir to form a creamy-like mass. 
Pour into the mould and leave for a 
day to set, then remove the mould. 

A mixture which can be modelled 
by hand, as it takes longer to set, is 
composed of three parts Portland 
cement, two parts slacked lime and 


four parts of clean sharp sand. Mix 
as before in the dry state, then add 
water to form a stiff paste. This can 
be spread with trowel or modelled 
and shaped with simple modelling 
tools—for example, a metal spoon 
and a round-ended stick, or other 
shaped tools. 


Cobbler’s ‘Feather Edge’ 


Ts boot repairing, what kind of knife 
is used, if other than the usual 
leather knife, to cut the ‘feather edge’ 
areded the sole? (W.W.H.—Camber- 
ey). 
ie reply to your boot repairing 
query, the ‘feather edge’ around 
the sole may be cut with an ordinary 
shoemaker’s knife, the resultant 
‘lip’ thus formed being turned up 
with the end of a screwdriver. The 
latter may be used to score the 
bottom of the lip to make a deeper 
groove for the stitching. 

For an adhesive, ordinary rubber 
solution may be used, allowing same 
to get tacky prior to pressing down 
the feather edge with the head of the 
hammer and tapping it flat. 


Stone Cutting 


S there a good method for an amateur 
to use for cutting and polishing 
non-precious stones? (G.N.H.—Wok- 
ingham). 
Neeecees stones if fairly hard 
can be cut by means of a broad 
thin - bladed stone - mason’s chisel 
driven by a heavy hammer—a mason’s 
club hammer about 4lbs. in weight is 
generally serviceable. 

The stone to be cut or split should 
be rested on a firm bed such as a box 
well filled with sand, or for small 
pieces, on a lead block or something 
of that kind. Judgment as to the best 


part of the specimen to cut, and the 


direction of the cut, likewise the 
strength of the blow, can only be 
acquired by experience. 

Softer stones can be sawn by means 
of an ordinary hacksaw, as used for 
metal cutting, with plenty of water as 
a lubricant. 


Street Pictures—(Continued from page 291) 


little thought, care and manipulation 
be the means of producing pictorial 
and more or less, exhibition results. 


Consider your “Shot” 


Thought, care and manipulation 
must, obviously, be given when this 
type of work is being done. Perhaps 
this wants some explanation. When 
a suitable subject is spotted it does 
not help to success by being in a hurry 
to make the exposure. Be quite sure 
you are standing in the best position. 
Consider the lighting and, if it is a 
subject in which figures are to be 
included, make certain that you have 
got ‘action’ in the figures. 

Then there is the question of ex- 
posure. In all probability there is 


much movement—such as. traffic, 
either vehicular or pedestrian. This 
necessitates a very fast exposure and 
possibly an open stop, so give this 
some careful consideration. Some- 
times it will happen that a person 
has noticed you are going to make 


an exposure and has a desire to be 


‘in’ it. Quite frequently this means 
a delay until he or she has got tired 
of waiting and passes on. It is not 
always good to include a figure, and 
the delay is worth while. 

Lighting can play a very important 
part in these subjects. A splash of 
sunlight has at most times a wonderful 
effect and it is always worth while 
waiting for. It certainly adds that 
Pictorial touch; without it the result 
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is very likely to be somewhat drab. 


On Wet Days 


Finally do not be deterred from 
making the exposure because it has 
been raining. Wet pavements and 
their reflections often add a charm to 
the result especially if that splash of 
sunshine has become a feature. 

Well, it is hoped that this will 
inspire all amateurs to get busy on 
this extra fascinating subject. In 
conclusion be sure to file carefully 
every negative. It may not be re- 
quired for some years but it will be 
useful at some time. Or it may be 
the negative from which a picture 
will be hung at next year’s Royal 
Photographic Exhibition or The Salon. 


Patterns on page 295 for parts of this handy 


TABLE BOOKSTAND 


HE form of book rack shown in 
our illustration is very simple 


to make, and we give three 


methods of decoration which can be 
carried out to suit the one form or 
outline of rack. The rack consists of 
two ends, almost circular in form, a 
plain back and shelf and four stiffening 
pieces. 

From the full size patterns on page 
295, all the parts may be either drawn 
direct on to the wood, or just pasted 
down and cut round with the fretsaw. 
The leaf decoration shown on the 
pattern of the end would look very 
effective cut in the ordinary way with 
the fretsaw. 


Leaf Pattern End 


If this form of decoration is chosen 
it will be necessary first to make a 
tracing of the leaf on to thin tracing 
paper ready to be transferred to the 
second end upright of the rack. 

The paper could be pasted down as 
a second pattern, or the outline 
could be made by pinning down the 


4 in Squares» 


Fig. |—Marking out the end pattern 


paper over the wood and marking the 
leaf and/its circle in carbon paper 
direct on to the board. 

lf the duck overlay is to be intro- 
duced into the rack instead of the 
fretted leaf, then the illustration of 
the duck in Fig. 1 must be enlarged on 
to syitable wood and cut in the 
ordinary way with a fine fretsaw and 
afterwards glued to the ends. 


With this overlay 
scheme of decoration, 
the whole rack, includ- 
ing the two ends, the 
shelf and the back, 
should be made up com- 
plete and the bird over-Fi\ 
lays put on last. Theft 
reason for this is that ¥ 
screws for stiffening the 
construction can be put 
through the ends (see 
pattern sheet into the ¢& 
shelf and back, and the 
heads of the screws 
hidden by the overlays. 

Cut the two ends therefore and 
smooth the outer edges and the two 
surfaces and bore the holes for the 
four screws in each end. If the leaf 
design is carried out the screws 
should be round-head brass or again 
the holes could be made large 
enough to run in four glued dowel 
pins. These, when cleaned off level 
with the surface of the wood, look 
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Fig. 2—Inside end shelf supports 


quite neat and make perhaps a firmer 
fastening than the screws. 

Pieces C and D form good fixings 
for the shelf and back. These are 
glued on firmly and clamped to get a 


* close joint. In Fig. 2 the pieces are 


shown glued and screwed to the 
inside of one of the ends. 

Now it must be remembered that 
the book rack is intended for light 
books only, and is not intended to 
take large or heavy ones. The shelf 
and back, therefore, should not 
exceed 9 ins. or 10 ins. in length and 


Detector Circuits— (Continued from page 290) 


Powerful reception of local stations 
is then possible. 

If earphone reception of distant 
stations is intended, then a high 
frequency pentode such as_ the 
210SPT (or any of its equivalents) is 
best. 


The Simple Diode 


Of all valve detectors, the diode 
gives the greatest clarity of reproduc- 
tion. A triode can be used as a diode 
by connecting grid and anode to- 
gether (see Fig. 4). No high tension 


supply of any kind is used. 

Two methods of connecting the 
phones (or low frequency coupling 
transformer) are possible. One is 
between the high frequency choke 
and L.T. minus. For the other 
method, remove the choke and -0002 
mfd. condenser and insert the 
phones between the bottom of the 
tuning coil and L.T. minus. For 
preference a condenser of about 
-0003 to -0005 mfd. should be wired 
across the ’phone terminals to return 
the radio-frequency signal to earth. 
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the widths should be 43ins. and 54ins. 
respectively. Wood 4in. thick would 
be suitable for all parts except the 
end uprights which should be #in. or 
even tin. thick. 

It is intended that the duck over- 
lays be painted before they are glued 
in place on the ends. The actual face 
of the ends would look well stained 
black with a matt surface finish. 
Then the brightly coloured overlays 
in white, yellow and green glued on 
carefully. The remaining wood 
surfaces of the rack might be brush 
coated with stain and french polish. 


An Inlay Alternative 


As an alternative to the fretted 
leaves of the ends, those may be 
treated as inlay, the cut-out parts 
being filled with a special wax some- 
what like sealing wax and run off 
smooth on the surfaces. A piece of 
glass or a piece of sheet metal is laid 
behind the fretted face while the wax 
or other material is being filled in. 

There is yet another means of 
getting the decorated effect, and that 
is by means of stencil. Here the 
spaces between the petals of the leaf, 
shown shaded in the illustration on 
the pattern page, are cut through in 
stencil form from a sheet of parch- 
ment. This is then laid in correct 
position on the bare wood of the 
ends-and the spaces filled in with a 


‘stencil brush, using a dark stain. The 


whole is afterwards coated with a 
wax polish or french polished. 


The tuning condenser will be of the 
usual value, and the aerial may be 
taken directly to the top of the coil 
for maximum volume. Quality of 
reproduction is very good, but weak 
signals are not heard. Accordingly, 
such a circuit is used for powerful 
stations, or where there are two or 
three valves amplifying the signal 
before it reaches the diode. 

All the circuits have their own 
advantages, and it is suggested the 
constructor should try some of them 
out. 


Boe shyness, nerves, self- 
consciousness, fears, ended. De- 
tails under plain cover, 1d.— 
Stebbing Treatment, 28 (HB) Dean 
Road, London, N.W.2. 


i 50 for one job. Architectural 
modelling pays! We supply 
plans, instructions and sell your 


work. Details free.—B.9. Biltex, 
6 Silver Crescent, London, W.4. 


OW to make unbreakable hol- 

low dolls, formula and hints on 
manufacture—£1. Doll moulds sup- 
plied. Toy casting moulds, deep cut. 
Soldiers, sailors, airmen, tanks, 
planes, farm and _ wild animals. 
Catalogue 9d. Also moulds for 
plastercraft, brooches, ornaments, 
wall plaques. Catalogue 9d.— 
F. W. Nuthall, 69 St. Mark’s Road, 
Hanwell, London, W.7. 
ESE Perspex, Wood, Lamp- 

shades, can now be easily em- 
bossed with names and decorations in 
gold, silver, colours, with ‘‘Mono- 
gold”. Complete Outfit, including 
tools, materials, instructions—7/6. 
Details free. | Agents wanted.— 
Dawson, Dept. M.1, 130 Park Street, 
Oldham. Also from Hobbies 
Branches. 


OPPER wires, enamelled, cotton, 

silk covered. Litz. Most gauges. 
Ebonite, Tufnol, Paxolin tubes, rods, 
panels. B.A. screws, nuts, washers, 
soldering tags, eyelets. Wireless 
crystals, permanent detectors. 
Latest radio publications. List S.A.E. 
Write P.R.S., 33 Bourne Gardens, 
London, E.4. 

ERSONS required make fancy 

goods at home. Write for de- 
tails——Melton Manufacturing Co., 
Southgate Street, Leicester, 

LECTRIC Train Kits. Exact 

“OO” scale. Finest line ever pro- 
duced. Illustrated catalogue 6d.— 
Sutton Models, Billericay. 


RESSED Metal Wheels. 14ins.— 

1/3. 2ins—1/9 per dozen. Or in 
stove-enamel finish red, green or blue 
at 6d. per dozen extra. Tax included. 
Post paid.—The Joyden Toy Go., 193 
Chase Side, London, N.14. 

UTSTANDING “Popular Me- 

chanics”? Books, 3/- each or 5 for 
12/-, post paid. All constructional 
“Novelties on Lathe”, “Action Toys”, 
“Working with Plastics”, “Lawn and 
Garden Novelties”’, ““‘Jigsawed 
Novelties”, “Ten Power Tools De- 
signs”. ‘What to Make”, 1949— 
10/-. “Popular Mechanics” Maga- 
zine, now 22/6. Twelve issues post 
paid. Five big illustrated lists 
American Books, plans, magazines, 
6d. stamps.—BCM/Publications (H2), 
London, W.C.1. 

REE—North Borneo Pictorial 

packet of new issues overprinted 
with the Royal Cypher. Request 
approvals  (24d.).—Thompson, 2 
Western Gardens, London, W.5. 

HORTHAND in one week. Test 

lesson, 3d.—Dutton’s (H.B.), 92 
Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


Beers Wheels. 2ins.—1/-, 
3ins.—2/- per set of four. Tax 
included. Post paid. Other sizes 
available-—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 
Chase Side, London, N.14. 
BE Taller. Quickly! — Safely ! 
Privately! No appliances—no 
tablets—no_ dieting. Details 6d. 
stamp.—Malcolm Ross, Height 
Specialist, BCM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1. 


ODELS. You can make lasting 

stone-hard models with San- 
key’s Pyruma Plastic Cement. Sup- 
plied in tins by Ironmongers, Hard- 
waremen and Builders’ Merchants. 
Ask for instruction leaflet. 


RANSFERS for decorating toys, 

trays, furniture, fancy goods, 
List and samples free. Flowers, 
pixies, dogs, nursery rhymes.— 
H. Axon Harrison, Jersey. 


E Taller in 14 days, or money 

back. Details 1d.—Stebbing 
System, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 
N.W.2. 


TAMPS. 2/- packets (all different) 

25 Airmails, 50 Bohemia, 50 Brazil, 
100 Denmark, 50 French Colonials, 
50 Greece, 50 Jugoslavia, 25 Paraguay, 
50 Portugal, 20 Vatican. 24d. stamp 
brings approvals——BCM/POSTAIDS, 
London, W.C.1. 


UILD your yachts, cabin-cruisers, 
power boats, from our kits now. 
Full list . 1/--—Sutton Models, 
Billericay. 


AS of French Colonial 
stamps (20), all mint, free to all 
requesting discount approvals. (With- 
out approvals 1/3) postage 3d.—H. A. 
Smith (PTS), 13 New Road, Scole, 
Diss, Norfolk. 


Lo to £20 weekly earned at home, 
running your own Mail Order 
business. Details 4d.—Stebbing 
Publications Ltd. (HB), Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 


Government. sur- 
| 00;00 plus bargains. 
Aluminium rivets, handy assorted 
boxes, approximately 6 gross, 2/6 
(post 6d.) Small navigational warning 
lights—red 1/-, green 1/6, white, 
complete with bulb, 1/6—(AIl post 
3d.)—five-stage epicyclic gear 7/6 
(post 9d.), two pin plugs and sockets 
1/11 (post 3d.)—1 gallon oil tanks 3/6 
(post 1/-). C.O.D. if required. Send 
3d. stamp and S.A.E. for new illus- 
trated list.—Milligans’, 24 Harford 
Street, (behind Adelphi), Liverpool 3. 


SE a Brook “CUB” motor in your 

workshop. . Single-phase split- 
phase motor } H.P. Obtainable from 
your local electrical contractor or 
small tools dealer.—Brook Motors 
Ltd., Empress Works, Huddersfield. 


BSOLUTELY free—two tricks, 

Magic Magazine, lists of easy-to- 
do conjuring tricks, details of Magic 
Club. - Enclose 6d. P.O. to cover 
postage.—Sid Sonalli, Birmingham, 
13. 
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ONELY? Then write Secretary 
U.C.C., 5B.B. Hay St., Braughing, 
Herts. Genuine. Est. 1905. 
|B Sear House fittings and papers, 
send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s 
house plan—special, send 2/6. Trade 
supplied.—Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, 
Hoddesdon. 
- McGARRIGLE & Sons for aero- 
plane and ship kits. All accessories. 
New illustrated price list, 6d. Whole- 
sale lists, 9d. Retail stamps list, 4d.— 
43 Purbeck Road, Romford. 


Hee" Movies, Projectors, Films, 
9-5, in great variety. Sale, hire, 
lists, stamp.—Wayland, 223 Longley 
Road, Tooting Junction, $.W.17. 
“wy EAD TOY CASTING”. A new 

book on hand-casting in metal 
for the home worker, with 126 
illustrations. 2/6 posted, with 
complete catalogue of moulds.— 
Industries, 2 Waldegrave Park, 
Twickenham. 

OST FREE—Fascinating steel trac- 

ing machine for copying and 
enlarging magazine drawings, maps, 
etc. Price 5/--—Clayton, 16 West- 
minster Road, Bradford. 

REE—2 Golden Jubilee, George 

VI; approvals from 3d., discount. 
—Bishop, 40 Marine Pde, Hythe, Kent 


pees required to make ladies 
fancy goods at home in spare 
time.—Dept. 3, Somat Plastic Co., 
Ltd., 8 Middle Marsh, Nottingham. 


aie WOOD TOYMAKER”’ 
A new handbook with 192 
effective designs and illustrations. 2/6 
posted.—Industries, 2 Waldegrave 
Park, Twickenham. 


OR PROFIT and pleasure alike, 

try the new Homecraft Com- 
pendium of Waxcraft and Perspex 
construction kits. Containing pink, 
opal, blue and clear Perspex, cement, 
polish, multi-coloured handicraft 
wax, brooch pins, stiletto, plans, 
instructions and tools to make 
numerous brooches and bracelets, 
artistic toast rack and trinket box, 
price 25/-. Also Waxcraft Com- 
pendium to make six brooches, 
serviette rings, Perspex paper knife, 
pendant, etc., price 11/6, postage 
free. Polish and cement available— 
Perspex cut to requirements.— 
Plastics Home Products, 18 St. Mary’s 
Road, London, N.9. 
Pee. required from home- 

workers making up fancy leather 
goods. Write—Dept. 11, Empire 
Co., 117 Nottingham Road, Lough- 
borough. 

APPY CIRCLE Pen Pals Bulle- 

tin, 1/3. Contacts everywhere.— 
176a Shoreham Road, Hove. 

ETAL Casting Moulds—for lead 

toys and Plastercraft models, 
Lists and instructions 3d.—Holgate, 
7 Hawthorn Terrace, Halifax. 


(24d.)—G. H. Barnett, Limington, 
Somerset. 


See page 293 


A FASCINATING 
NEW _ PROCESS BY 
WHICH AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
CAN MAKE PRINTS 
IN BRIGHT, RICH 
COLOURS. 


JOHNSON 
COLOURFORM 


By this process it is possible to make 
prints ina very wide range of colours. 
It is NOT a toning process nor are the 
effects obtained by dying or staining. 
Almost any colour can be predetermined and actually formed by 
development. The exact shade can afterwards be matched, with 
certainty, and repeated whenever it is required. Every step is under. 
perfect control. The colours do not fade. This COLOURFORM 
process will appeal to amateur photographers who wish to break 
away from conventional black and white and produce results that 
will excite admiration by their sheer beauty. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET GIVING 
FULL DETAILS AND METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


(Mention “Hobbies Weekly’) 


Charming purple-browns, coo! olive-blacks, delicate yellow-greens, 
mauves, blues of the richest quality and an endless variety of 
browns, from the palest sepia to the deepest nigger-brown, are all 
attainable, The possibilities are literally unlimited. 


GET THIS OUTFIT 
FROM YOUR DEALER 


For those who wish. to ex- 
periment with this process 
the Johnson COLOURFORM 
OUTFIT is available. It 
contains enough colour 
developer to make up 
eight 10-oz. quantities. 
Three bottles containing 
the primary red, yellow 
and blue colour-formers - 
to be added to the developer. One packet of bleaching compound to 
make 20-oz. of solution (which may be used repeatedly). A glass 
measure and a book of instructions. PRICE 15/- COMPLETE. 


JOHNSONS OF HENDON LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CHEMICALS. LONDON,{N.W.4 
Established 1743 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. Get this 
very lovely high value stamp re- 
cently issued by CHINA, from us 
absolutely free. It is a stamp 
which will add value and lots of 
interest to your own collection. 
It depicts various forms of Trans~ 
port; a steamship, a railway en- 
gine, three aeroplanes ; together 
with a map of China. It is dated 
1896-1946, and was issued to 
“ a "ei =e commemorate the 50th Anni- 
versary of the Chinese rostai Service, 
To get this wonderful Free Gift, just ask to see our Approvals (no 
obligation to purchase any), ask for Chinese Transport Free packet, 
and enclose 3d. stamps to cover our posting costs. 


WINDSOR STAMP Co. (°52") Uckfield, Sussex 


Sectional Centre Poles. All 
i Ex ARR, yf accessories. Circ. 44 ft., Ht. 
9 ft. 6 in, £8 I5s. complete, 
: BEL f TENTS carr. pd. Marquee, 30 ft. x 
20 ft.x14 ft. high. £38 15s. 
RS £8 15 0) Complete. Larger sizes. 


GENUINE EX-RAILWAY AND SHIP HEAVYWEIGHT 


TARPAULINS 


Guaranteed Waterproof : 
70 sq. ft. 20/-, 2.for 39/-, 4 for 77/6. 140 sq. ft. £2 10s. 280 sq. ft. £5. approx. 
360 sq. ft. £6. approx. 720 sq. ft. £12, Medium or lightweight if desired. 
All include carriage, 


Compact, 7 oz. Crystal-clear 


GREAT SURPLUS OPFER ‘enses. \deal holiday, sporting 
I PARATROOP tulisize. in “case,” leschor 


S slings, £3 10s. Very special 
6-lens achromatic model, 
$ £5 19s. 6d., complete in case, 
etc. Ali post 1s. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD., H.0.B. 


196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junct., London, S.E.5. 


EVERY MAN HAS HiS 
OPPORTUNITY—this is yours 


Qualify for that key position quickly! The foremost and 
most famous of all Correspondence Colleges will give you 
the friendly personal training you must have to take you 
to the-top. Let us advise you. Take the first step to an 
assured future and send for free particulars NOW. 


BUILD UP A CAREER—VIA 
THE BENNETT COLLEGE 


Blue Prints. Heating and Ventilating. 
Book-keeping, Accountancy Institute of Housing. 


and Modern Business Journalism. 
Methods. Languages. 
Building, Architecture Mathematics. 
and Clerk of Works. Matriculation. 
Cambridge Senior Municipal & County 
School Certificate. Engineers. 
Carpentry and Joinery. Plastics. 
Civil Engineering. Plumbing. 


Quantity Surveying— 


All Commercial subjects. Tretientercr 


Sanitation. Quantity Surveyors Exams. 
Shorthand (Pitman’s). Structural Engineering. 
Draughtsmanship, Surveying. 


all Branches. Teachers of Handicrafts. 


If you do not see your own requirements above, write 
to us on any subject. Full particulars free 


——Direct Mail to Dept. 62——— 


The: 2. 
Bennett Colleose 
SHEFFIELD 


evs. 
Per Min. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
6,000 R ’ 


HOW DOES ; 
SUR ESNING! 


2 : 
IT WORK ? CAR en 
ye 


_powereD,, * eZ RO! 


ast 37 
| 46: <— 
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NO CLOCKWORK — NO FUEL — 
NO BATTERY 

This new Ray-powered Motor-Car is a 

most amazing novelty toy. Car is pro- 


Works from Torch Post 3d. 
Battery. 

Comprises ALL necessary parts | pelled by the unseen harmless rays 

and base for simple assembly | emitted from the Ray-Control Stick, To 


foe make ee electric see the car going in this way will 
structive value. instructive boy’s astonish and mystify your friends. In 
toy. Complete with diagrams | box with directions, Send NOW, P.O. or 
pests es stamps 3/9 to: — 
Wm.PENNLTD.(De pt.EMD),| Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. HWB), 
585 High Road, Finchley, 585 High Road, Finchley, 
LONDON, N.12 LONDON, N.1I2 


CORNER CRAMP 


Accurate and 
Strong. Useful Cast metal construction. To take any work 
for gluing up up to 4ins. wide. Just the tool for gluing up 
S Last picture frames and all mitre joints. Once 
corners. asts used you will never be without one. 


It Costs 
ONLY 


17/6 


From any Hobbies 
Branch or (Post 
9d.) from Hobbies+ 
Ltd., Dereham, 
Norfolk. 


a lifetime. 


ee 
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